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MR POTTER’S SPEECH. 


By JAMES WORKMAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘Mr Cuarrmay, ladies and gentlemen,’ said Mr 
Potter for the third time. 

‘Sit down,’ shouted one of the audience. 

‘Go on,’ cried a second. 

‘Hear, hear,’ screamed a third. 

The cracked voice of a youth at the back of the 
hall inquired affectionately if Mr Potter’s mother 
was aware that he*was absent from home, and the 
question was followed by a roar of laughter, a 
storm of hisses, a volley of groans, and shouts of 
‘Turn him out, turn him out.’ 

‘Order, order, cried the exasperated chairman, 
hoarse with indignation, and bewildered with the 
noise and excitement. ‘If Mr Potter persists in 
this disgraceful conduct, the audience cannot pos- 
sibly go on.’ 

Shouts of laughter greeted this unfortunate slip 
of the tongue, interspersed with cries of 

‘Order, order.’ 

‘Chair, chair, 

‘Sit down,’ 

‘Go on.’ 

‘Hear, hear.’ 

Hats waved, hands clapped, sticks and umbrellas 
pounded the floor. And in the midst of this out- 
rageous uproar, his bald head, and large fat face, 
crimson with rage, his prominent fishy eyes glar- 
ing behind his gold spectacles, one hand thrust 
into the bosom of his frock-coat, the other vainly 
attempting by a benedictory gesture to calm the 
passions of the multitude, stood the unfortunate 
Mr Potter, the orator of the evening. In order 
that the tragic nature of the situation may be 
clearly understood, it is necessary to explain that 
Mr Potter had acquired a considerable local 
reputation as a brilliant impromptu speaker. 
When he posed in a dignified attitude upon a 
public platform, and rolled forth his majestic 


sentences in a rich bass voice, the inhabitants of 
Westbeach were almost as proud of him as he was 
of himself. They little guessed with what labori- 
ous effort those sonorous periods were elaborated 
and committed to memory, Could they have seen 
him standing before the mirror in his library 
in precisely the same attitude, rehearsing his 
sparkling impromptus to the ornaments on the 
mantelpiece, the charm of his oratory would have 
vanished for ever. He was morbidly conscious of 
this, and nervously afraid that by some unlucky 
chance the truth would sooner or later become 
known. It is a serious thing to obtain the reputa- 
tion of being a fluent and ready speaker. Belind 
him who, in the solitude of his library, carefully 
elaborates the ‘good things’ with which he sub-. 
sequently astonishes the public, ever stalks, like 
a shadow, the fear of being found out. At every 
public meeting when he is unprepared to speak 
he sits on pins and needles, trembling lest the 
chairman’s eye should wander in his direction or 
some injudicious admirer call upon him for a 
speech, He feels instinctively that under such 
circumstances he would ignominiously collapse. 
Moreover, there are generally a few who have 
found him out, and he masks his humiliation with 
a sickly smile when he sees them listening to his 
glib and sparkling periods with impassive faces. 
Hitherto Mr Potter had evaded detection with 
singular good fortune. This night, however, he 
appeared asa candidate for the District Council, 
and as he strenuously opposed the construction of 
a Marine Park on the flat monotonous foreshore, 
a project enthusiastically advocated by many of 
the inhabitants, he met, for almost the first time 
in his career, with a violently hostile reception. 
But though amazed and bewildered, he held his 
ground with a courage that was little short of 
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heroic. At every lull in the tempest he began 


again. 

‘Mr Chairman, ladies and gentlemen ’—— 

‘Sit down,’ shrieked his opponents. 

‘Go on,’ shouted his supporters. 

‘Order, order, reiterated the chairman. 

So the tempest of sound would break out again, 
and Potter would become inaudible once more. 
But he stubbornly refused to give in. The speech 
he had prepared for that evening was his magnum 
opus, and was intended to place him in the front 
rank of public orators. To the aspiring Potter, 
a seat in the District Council was but a stepping- 
stone to higher things. Might not an epoch-mak- 
ing oration reported at full length in the MWest- 
beach Times find its way into the columns of the 
metropolitan prototype of that influential journal ? 
Before the meeting had commenced, Mr Potter 
had, in imagination, already received an urgent 
telegram from the prime minister requesting him 
as a personal favour to contest the next parlia- 
«td vacancy. And this was the end of it 
all ! 

Almost frantic with indignation, besmeared 
with eggs and flour, for missiles were beginning 
to fly about the hall, he stood doggedly on the 
platform, striving with the pertinacity of despair 
to recite his priceless oration in the teeth of the 
shouts and groans and hisses of the excited audi- 
ence. He would, no doubt, have struggled through 
it word for word in spite of all that man or fate 
could do to stop him, if the chairman, exasperated 
beyond endurance, had not interfered, and 
peremptorily closed the meeting. No words can 
describe the mortification of the humiliated 
orator. In every glance and gesture of the friends 
who surrounded him and did their best to make 
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| subject. They are not engaged as yet, and unless 
I change my mind very much they never will be, 

Of course they are what is called in love with 
| each other, and it really places me in a very awk- 


ward situation. Jack Wilde is the son of a cousin 
of mine, an orphan, you know, and that sort of 
thing, so I can’t exactly shut the door in his face ; 
and Katie—well, you have daughters yourself, 
| Sir Joseph, and understand these matters—Katie 
has a will of her own, I assure you.’ 

‘Yes, rejoined Sir Joseph feelingly, ‘I under. 
_ stand the situation perfectly. The young fellow 
_has literary aspirations, 1 believe? Not a very 

profitable occupation, 1’m afraid.’ 

‘Hardly,’ said Mr Potter grimly. He had made 
| his own money by speculating in bacon and lard. 
| ‘He’s serving a sort of apprenticeship on a local 
"paper ; gets fifteen shillings a week, I believe. Of 
/course the fellow has a private income and ex- 

pectations as well, or I should have put my foot 
' down long ago.’ 

‘Which paper does he write for?’ 

‘The Westbeach Times. Good Heavens !’ 

‘Why, what’s the matter?’ 

Mr Potter had suddenly turned crimson and 
jumped from his seat. 

‘Oh, nothing, nothing,’ he answered confusedly, 
‘The fact is, I’ve forgotten a most important 
engagement. Whiy, bless my soul, it’s after twelve 
o'clock. You'll excuse me, Sir Joseph. I—I 
haven’t a moment to lose. I must go at once. 
Good-night’ 

Sir Joseph followed his retreating figure with 
puzzled eyes which gradually began to twinkle 
slily. 

‘There ’ll be some fun in the morning, I expect, 
| he chuckled to himself. ‘I didn’t see Wilde at 


light of his defeat, he could perceive, with an the meeting, and I can guess now how it comes 
anguish too deep for expression, that his reputa- | about that the MWestbeach Times always reports 
tion as a public speaker had received a disastrous | Potter’s speeches in full. I fancy he has more 


check. 

‘You mustn’t attach any importance to these 
disgraceful proceedings, my dear sir, remarked 
Sir Joseph Maxwell, the chairman, soothingly. 
‘It’s some abominable trick of that vulgar fellow 
Jones. A man like that would stick at nothing.’ 

Jones was the opposition candidate, a revolu- 
tionary fanatic in the eyes of those who wished to 
preserve the aristocratic exclusiveness of West- 
beach. 

‘Yes; [ expect Jones is at the bottom of it,’ 
murmured Potter, who seemed half-stupefied by 
the ordeal through which he had just passed. 

‘My carriage is outside,’ continued Sir Joseph. 
‘You might expose yourself to a good deal of 
insolence if you walked home before the streets 
are clear. Come with me. We’ll have a glass of 
wine and a cigar, and talk matters over, 

The crestfallen orator assented, and was driven 
to Westbeach Hall, where his kindly host suc- 
ceeded to some extent in smoothing down his 
ruftled plumage. 

Eventually Sir Joseph changed the theme of 
conversation with the hope of diverting the 
current of Mr Potter’s thoughts. 

‘Ts it true, by the way, that your daughter is 
engaged to young Wilde? You won’t mind my 
asking the question? I heard a rumour to that 
effect.’ 

Mr Potter hesitated. 

‘The fact is, Sir Joseph, it’s rather a painful 


reasons than one for not giving young Wilde the 
‘cold shoulder. I always ese that there was 
something fishy about Potter's fluency. 
guarantee he wrote out every word of that speech 
‘and learnt it off by heart. Yes, by Jove, I see it 
‘all, Wilde, for some reason or other, couldn’t be 
resent, and Potter gave him the manuscript. 
Let me see, this is Friday night. Why, it’ll be 
in print by now. Potter will be the laughing- 
stock of the neighbourhood. I’m sorry for him ; 
but if it takes a little bit of the conceit out 
of him, it won’t do him any harm, 

We are all human, and Sir Joseph, who as an 
orator had been eclipsed by Potter, couldn’t help 
chuckling at the prospect of his rival’s discom- 
fiture. 

‘Brown, he said to the butler, ‘just see that a 
Westbeach Times is sent up to me first thing in 
the morning.’ 

Sir Joseph had gauged the situation exactly. 
Wilde had called on Mr Potter early in the 
evening to inform him that he couldn’t possibly 
be present at the meeting, and Mr Potter, with 
the usual injunctions to secrecy, had solemnly 
entrusted the precious manuscript to his care. 
Stupefied by the disastrous collapse of the meeting, 
the unfortunate orator had completely forgotten 


, this circumstance until Sir Joseph’s question had 


awakened his slumbering memory. 
At a speed that appeared almost incredible, 


considering the size of his waistcoat, he flew in 
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the direction of Jack’s lodgings, hoping against 
hope that he might even yet be in time to stop 
the publication of his unlucky speech. The per- 
spiration burst out in great beads on his fore- 
head whenever he thought of what would occur 
if it appeared in the paper next morning. No- 
body would spare him. Friend and foe alike 
would chuckle at his downfall. He had so in- 
variably made a point of suggesting that he was 
unprepared. The erasures and interpolations in 
his manuscripts proved only too plainly with 
what patient deliberation he elaborated his im- 
ywromptus ; and yet he usually suggested that he 
Pad not come to the meeting with the intention 
of speaking, but rather of listening to those who 
were better qualified to deal with the subject 
than himself. This magnanimous humility gene- 
rally evoked a round of applause, the clapping of 
hands, and thumping of sticks, always sweeter 
to the well-developed ears of Mr Potter than the 
music of the sirens, On the following Saturday, 
the other speeches would appear in the local 
paper considerably boiled down, while Mr Potter’s 
would be reported verbatim. These are the sort 
of things that no competitor ever forgives. How 
would his enemies rejoice! How would his rivals 
triumph ! 

As ‘ resolved these thoughts, he swept along 
at full speed, and turning a corner, came into 
violent collision with some one going in the 
opposite direction, 

‘Where the—that is to say, I beg your pardon,’ 
he gasped. 

‘I’m sure I beg yours. 
hope ?? 

Then by the gas-lamp just above they recog- 
nised each other. 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed Potter. 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed Jones. 

Then Potter with an angry gesture darted away, 
and Jones stood watching him with a wide grin. 

‘Seems a bit put out,’ he murmured, rubbing 
his hands together as he turned and walked on, 


No bones broken, I 


‘Didn’t expect such a lively meeting, I suppose. | 


I’ve put a spoke in your wheel, Potter, my boy, 
Just wait till the day after the election, and 
you’ll sing small, very small indeed, or my 
name’s not Jones.’ 

Mr Potter knew that it was not in the least 
probable that Jack, who loved to read and smoke 
by his fire till the small hours of the morning, 
would be in bed. He was therefore not ——- 
to see his light still burning. Attired in a shabby 
old dressing-gown, with a well-seasoned  briar 
between his lips, he answered Potter’s ring in 
person. The appearance of his dignified relative 
at that unseasonable hour struck him speechless, 
and he made way for him in silence. 

‘I’ve come for the notes of my speech,’ gasped 
Mr Potter, sinking into a chair, and wiping the 
perspiration from his brow. He used the formula 
which Jack had adopted for letting his  self- 
important relative down as easily as possible. 
Jack always spoke of Potter’s painfully elaborated 
manuscript as ‘notes,’ and Potter accepted the 
euphemism with palpable relief. 

Jack stared at him in astonishment. 

‘The notes of your speech!’ he exclaimed. 
‘Why, it’s in print long ago !? 

‘Then you must get it out of print!’ shouted 
Potter. 


| ‘Get it out of print!’ repeated Jack, who began 

| to think that his relative’s mind was affected. 

| Potter whisked out his cheque-book, signed a 

| reg cheque, tore it out, and deer it across the 
table. 

‘Is the editor at the office still?’ he asked. 

‘Yes, he won't have gone home yet.’ 

‘Well, go to him at once. Tell him that every 
| copy of the paper containing my speech must be 
destroyed on the spot, and fill up the cheque for 
any reasonable sum he may demand as compen- 
sation.’ 

‘But I don’t understand. Why is your speech 
not to appear 

‘Because ] never made it, you young idiot. | 
| tell you the hall was packed with all the rag-tag 
‘and bob-tail of the neighbourhood, yelling poe 


howling like a set of escaped lunatics. Don’t 
stand there with your mouth open. Are you 
going, or must I go myself ?? 

‘Oh, go—but’ 

‘But. What’s the matter now? Will the 
editor object ?’ 
| ‘Not he. The sight of the cheque will remove 


any objections he might have.’ 

‘Well, why do you hesitate? Out with it, 
‘The fact is, | brought a copy away with me.’ 
‘Give it me at once. Where is it ¢’ 

‘Tt’s in the pillar-box at the end of the road. 
posted it five minutes ago.’ 

‘You posted it. Not to any one in the neigh- 
bourhood ?? 

‘Well, I’m afraid it was,’ 

‘Who was it ?’ 

‘Tt’ll be all right, answered Jack evasively. 
‘I'll get it back in the morning and take it 
round to you.’ 

‘Tell me the name of the man you sent it to, 
stormed Potter. 

But Jack, now fully awake to the situation, 
and appalled at the prospect of Potter’s indig- 
nation when he knew the truth, remained speech- 
less, 
| ‘Why don’t you speak ?’ shouted Potter. Then 


? 


he suddenly sprang to his feet, and struck the 


table a sounding thwack with his fist. 

‘Ah! [see itall. You’re in the plot, are you? 
| You’re one of them, eh? You knew the meeting 
| was going to be broken up, and so you called for 
my speech and pretended you couldn’t be present 
in order to have an excuse for printing it, did 
you? And you’ve sent Jones a copy of the paper 
to make a fool of me, have you? But 1’ll be 
even with you. Show your face in my house 

ain and I’ll have you turned out by the police. 

ou shall never set eyes on Katie again if 1 have 
to send her to a convent. 

‘If you'll allow me to get a word in edge- 
ways,’ interposed Jack, ‘1 shall soon convince 
you that you are doing me a great injustice. 
[ did send the paper to Jones, 1 admit that, 
but not for the reasons you suggest. Jones had 
undertaken to get up a temperance concert at 
Farmwood, <A lot of his private friends took 
part in it, and he was in the chair, and | 
pene to give him a good line, and send 
im a paper by the early morning post. Farm- 
wood, as you know, is half-a-dozen miles away, 
and I didn’t get back till late. I hadn’t the least 
idea that anything had gone wrong at the meeting 
until you told me so yourself,’ 


‘So you say,’ retorted Potter, who, by this time, 
was hardly responsible for his speech or actions ; 
‘but I shall have my own opinion of the matter 
until you place that paper in my hands. Even if 
what you say is true, you were neglecting your 
duty in going off to a trumpery concert instead of 
being present at the meeting ; and if you suppose 
you are going to make me the laughing-stock of 
the neighbourhood with impunity, you make a 
very great mistake, I can assure you. Now 
understand, unless you have every paper at the 
office destroyed, and get that copy ont from 
Jones before he has time to do any mischief with 
it, you shall never enter my house again,’ 

After delivering this ultimatum with extraordi- 
nary emphasis, Mr Potter put on his hat and 
departed. 

‘Well, this is a nice how-d’ye-do, said Jack 
blankly. ‘I strongly suspect that Jones has been 
fooling me. He must have guessed that Potter 
wrote out his speeches, and would supply me 
with the manuscript, when he badgered me into 
going to that confounded concert. Well, I ex- 


whether I get that paper back or not. If it 
weren't for Katie I shouldn't object to see 
Potter taken down a peg or two. It would do 
him good. He needs it.’ 


PROSPECTS OF AN ENGLISHMAN IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


BY A MAN ON THE SPOT. 


Many able works lave been published dealing 
with the prospects of young Englishmen who 
choose the United States as their initial field of 
labour in the battle of life, and at the time they 
were compiled doubtless these manuals formed 
a true index to affairs on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

It must always be borne in mind that this is a 
comparatively new country, and that much of it 
west of the Missouri state line has only been 
settled some twenty-five years. It is thus evident 
that the conditions of life change to a radical 
degree not only from year to year, but almost 
from day to day, and therefore what was sound 
advice five years ago may be entirely misleading 
to-day. 

The object of this short sketch is to give a few 
practical hints to parents, guardians, and any 
young fellows who think of trying their luck in 
the States. 

First and foremost, I have a piece of advice for 
the man who has a little money, and can do a 
little of two or three things rather nicely, and 
would like to get an easy billet—Stay at home, 
young man ; in Europe you can loaf scientifically 
for one-tenth of the cost of loafing here, and three 
times as comfortably. You can also be appreci- 
ated at your proper value in an old country— 
the Yankees will have no use for you. 

Now a word to parents and guardians who, 
without a large outlay, wish to place boys in a 
| position in which they can help themselves. The 


pect there’ll be some fun in the morning | 


idea of a country gentleman usually is to put a 
boy on a farm and eventually buy him one. 

Farming in England and farming in the States 
are two very different things. I am not now 
dealing with the case of young men who have 
several thousand pounds of capital, but with those 
who, including their passage-money, are to haye 
from £100 to £500 as their start. 

Now, parents and guardians all, for the love of 
common seuse, begin by putting your pride in 
your pockets—the boy will find that he must sink 
his to succeed; and before your charge leaves 
England let him learn some trade thoroughly, and 
go right away West. 

Don’t, for heaven’s sake, try and make a farmer 
of him, It is the hardest work in the country, 
and beyond the shadow of a doubt the least re- 
munerative. The worry and anxiety is never- 
ceasing, and the prospects of the simple agricul- 
turist in this country grow blacker every day. He 
has not only to contend with bad seasons and 

or crops, but the railroads are going to beat 

1im every time he tries to get his produce to 
market. 

Another pitfall to guard against is the specious 
prospect offered by those sharks, usually with 
unimpeachable references, who offer to take ‘farm 

upils’ and who promise all the comforts of 
nglish country-life and paying work in the 
future. 

If the boy will be a farmer, in spite of advice, 
and wishes to tame the fiery mustang, better to 
let him make up his mind to hard work and 
roughing it at once, and to go and hire out as a 
farm-hand, thus learning his business from men 
who understand it, and are not amateurs who, 
failing to make a legitimate living out of the soil, 
farm human flesh and blood in the shape of 
pupils. 

As a pupil he will pay £50 to £100 for a year. 
If the former amount, he will be worked twice as 
hard as any farm-hand, and will have food and 


quarters that the paid man would absolutely | 
refuse; if the latter amount, he will be en- | 
couraged to develop into a loafer and divide his | 
time between lawn tennis, shooting, polo, and | 


riding into the nearest town, where he is pretty 
sure to get into mischief. 

In either case, at the end of his period of 
tuition, if he means to stick to farming, he will 
find that he has still almost everything to learn ; 
and if he has sense and grit he will do what he 
should have done in the first place, and hire out 
to the best farmer in the neighbourhood. 

Farm-work is hard and pay small, varying 
according to the state from twelve dollars to 
twenty-five dollars a month, with free board and 
lodging. 

In the summer any able-bodied man can get a 
job with the current rate of wages as soon as 
he can hitch up his horses, ride a little, drive, 
plough, mow, and know how to take to pieces and 
repiece the various farming implements in use. 
On some farms the boys take it in turn to be woman, 
and cook and do the housework. 

As a general rule, the routine is, roughly— 
turn out just before daybreak ; feed, water, and 
partially harness your team, or feed the cattle ; 
come in to breakfast, and at sun up go out and 
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lough, mow, or work on the farm until noon ;/ your travelling be at your own expense; if no 
inner and a pipe, then work till 7.30; feed your | other means offers itself, get work as a train 
horses and cattle, supper, bed down your horses | hand. 

and lock up, amuse yourself and turn in when| You will first go as assistant brakesman on a 
you like, No work on Sunday except to feed and | freight train, and will receive about forty to fifty 
water. dollars a month. After a time you will be pro- 

The beginner who is new at the work may! moted and in turn fill various billets, such as 
possibly have to take somewhat less than the | baggage-man or ‘smasher’ on a passenger train, 
current wages until he catches on, and some freight and passenger brakesman, and then con- 
winters, after a bad harvest, lots of hands are only | ductor. If you like your prospects railroading, 
too glad to work for keep. your next move is starter, and then district super- 

Ranching in the territories has seen its palmiest | intendent, &e. 
days, civilisation is steadily creeping onwards, and| Railroad pay out here is good in all the 
settling lands where the cattleman used to range | practical branches ; a conductor, who fills much the 
with his herds. same position as our guard, but with far more 

At best the life of a cowboy is a very hard one. | responsibility, receives from one hundred to one 
The writer tried it for a time and liked it; but | hundred and fifty dollars a month, with numerous 
the constant exposure, sleeping out all weathers, | perquisites in addition. There is a sort of free- 
month in and month out, the twelve to twenty | masonry amongst railroad men, and they have a 
hours daily in the saddle, and the almost un- | countersign, changed each year, that passes them 
changing diet of bacon, coffee, and biscuit three | over any line in the States if they board the train 
times a day will wear out any but the very | anywhere except at a terminus, where tickets are 
strongest constitutions. The price of cattle more- | examined at a barrier. 
over is down and the cost of pasture away up,so| For the lad who does not like the idea of rail- 
that a man has to figure to a very close margin | roading, but wishes to see the country, a good plan 
when he has allowed for losses from drought, | is to go to some great city and apply for work as 
death, and disease, and he must have considerable | a ‘drummer’ or commercial traveller. These jobs 
money invested to see the prospect of a fair in- | are fairly well paid and not difficult to obtain if a 
come ahead. Cowboys get from thirty-five dollars | man be of good address and appearance and a fair 
to sixty dollars a month. talker. 

Now, parents and guardians, and more especially | Of course in England the squire or parson’s 
young men on your own hook, don’t cut up rough son would not like taking this sort of work ; 
when I advise you not to buy any swagger new | but in the West ‘drummers’ are looked upon as 
clothes or expensive guns or saddlery. Keep the the salt of the earth, and are well treated wher- 
money in your pocket and put it in a National | ever they go. In hotels they have everything 
Bank on deposit as soon as you arrive. their own way, and landlords can’t do enough for 

Bring out all the old clothes you have, the | them. 
stuff is better than you can get here for any| Should the boy ever find himself in a strange 
reasonable price, and at manual labour everything | place, dead-broke (which is ey possible), his 
wears out or becomes moth-eaten. first idea is to see if he can find a fellow-country- 

Swagger riding-breeches are all very well if you | man, feeling sure that he can get advice and 
have them, but you will find yourself far more | possibly a leg-up. 
comfortable on a Mexican saddle if you have on| Let him put this idea on one side at once. 
a thick pair of ordinary trousers with jeans or| Englishmen in the States look on all other 
leather chapporals over them. Englishmen with suspicion, unless they come 

A hunting-saddle does not serve on the prairies | with good letters of introduction from common 
where going is rough, distances long, your pony | friends; they always have a lurking suspicion 
unbroken and very likely a buckjumper at that; | (frequently verified) that the new-comer is here 
you need something solid to sit on, to which you | for his country’s good. 
can suspend the necessaries for a day or two, as| Better by far go to an entire stranger. Ask who 
well as your blanket and wet weather “slicker.” | are the most prominent men in the town, get 
Your old riding boots are all very well to wear | them all pointed out to you, and having made up 
out, but you will then find that you prefer those ' your mind as to which is your huckleberry, go to 
of the country, made with a ‘horse-thief’ heel | him like a little man and tell him all the facts 
some three jacne high, which is not liable to slip | of the case; let him understand that you know his 
through the wide wooden or iron stirrup that | support is all you need to get an opening, and if 
forms part of your big 45 to 74 lb. weight he sees that you are willing to work the prob- 
Mexican or punching saddle. ‘ability is he will find you something to start at. 

These saddles ease a horse, as they distribute This is all any man needs, and the rest depends 
the weight evenly over his whole back, and a | on himself, 
good one does not even gall with an awkward| In the States never wait for an introduction. 
rider, whilst a horseman can do fully double as | Successful men here are not difficult of access, 
much work in them without fatigue as he can! and it is a curious fact that they are nearly 
in the best English saddle ever built. always flattered at any one wishing to make their 

Let us suppose that our boy has tried farming ‘acquaintance, and will generally find a little spare 
for a reasonable period, and is satisfied that there ‘time to give toa stranger, especially if he be a 
is not enough in it to justify him in sticking to | foreigner out of luck. 
it. Ican only hope that this may reach the eyes| The footing of Englishmen in the States is 
of such an one, to whom I give a piece of good | somewhat peculiar. In the East they are made a 
advice. Before settling down, see as much of the | great deal of if they are properly vouched for, 
States as you can in every direction. Don’t let | especially if they have any sort of title or belong 


| 

] 

| 

| | 
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to a well-known family; but the has been is 
accorded but a sorry welcome, and until he drops 
his spurious swagger has a very bad time. 

Chicago is the happy hunting-ground of the 
Trish and German, but it is a case of ‘no English 
need apply.’ At the present moment it is the 
hardest city in the Union in which to obtain 
work at even starvation wages. The ‘ World’s 
Fair’ brought men from all states and coun- 
tries, and there is not work for one new arrival 
in ten. 

The labour question is the problem of the age, 
and not only puzzles the student of economics in 
your big cities, but tries the soul of the agri- 
cultural bosses. I have visited large farming 
tracts in the North-west, South-west, and Far West, 
and have a good insight into the conditions that 
— there as well as in the interior of several 

ew England states. 

There are hungry hordes of unemployed men 
and women in every large city in the land—thirty 
thousand in Chicago alone, and probably fully as 
many here in New York. The same holds good 
proportionately in other cities. Not the same 
persons all the time perhaps, but an average—some 
working to-day and some to-morrow, for a few 
weeks or a few months; another set being idle 
while these have work, and so on. When we con- 
sider the still greater number who labour at a 
recompense so slender that it merely serves to 
keep body and soul together, who live practically 
in perpetual bondage to their daily necessities, 
this view is appalling. 

Asa matter of cold fact, there is employment 
to-day for every able-bodied man and woman in 
the United States—remunerative employment. 
There is more territory and more enterprise 
suffering to-day for want of labourers than there 
is territory over-crowded or enterprise over- 
supplied. There are vast sections of this country 
where it is actually impossible to obtain help, 
male or female, and where that is, we have 
arrested development. 

I know it to be a fact that within twelve hours 
of Chicago enough help cannot be obtained to 
carry on farming operations. There are no farm 
hands to be had, although homes and good pay 
are offered on yearly contracts. 

There are no house servants to be hired for 
love or money, and the well-to-do are obliged to 
do their own washing and other housework. The 
absence of help is as marked in all the western 
small towns as in the country. I believe there 
is some sort of employment and a home for every 
man, woman, and child in this country who can do 
something, 

The trouble is just as it is with contracts, the 
uestion of exchange. People are freezing to 

eath within a few hours of coal regions, whilst 
other people are starving here while corn is being 
burned for fuel in Kansas. Our grain rots in the 
shock for want of help to garner it, while thirty 
thousand hungry mouths and twice as many idle 
hands are within a few hours’ travel of our fields. 

The high daily wages of manufacturing centres 
drains the country of young men, and once there 
they will never return. Their children would 
rather live in garrets in the city than go on a 
farm and plough and plant and do housework. 

The al labour problem is to equalise things, 
to draw off the surplus from the congested points 


and spread it over the deficient spots. If the 
so-called labour-leaders and humanitarians could 
work harmoniously and earnestly together to 
that end the labour problem might be solved, 
I don’t say it could be accomplished without the 
co-operation of labour, for it could not. 

In the States good mechanics are everywhere jn 

demand at high wages ; their working day is eight 
hours if they be wnion men, and for overtime 
and night-work they receive a price and a half, 
Bricklayers and stonemasons earn from four to 
seven dollars a day according to locality, and plas- 
terers from three to five dollars ; carpenters vary all 
the way from two dollars fifty cents up to four- 
teen dollars in the high points of the Rockies, 
| Blacksmiths earn from three dollars fifty cents 
| to seven dollars and whatever they like to ask 
‘in mining districts. A young fellow of good 
education has the certainty of a competence and 
the possibility of a fortune if he sink pride 
and spend two years or so in learning to be a 
practical carpenter or bricklayer, and study 
domestic architecture. 

The whole country is being built up, frame- 
| houses in ontlying districts are giving way to 
| brick and stone edifices, and there is a lucrative 
| field open to thousands of young fellows to come 
pow here and work their way to being bnilders 
and contractors. It is a pleasant life, with a great 
| future, and in most states there are to be found 
hundreds of places that give a good opening for 
the educated man who will buy all his own 
supplies and be his own architect, superinten- 
dent, foreman, boss carpenter, boss bricklayer, 
and, in a word, factotum. The very best employé 
cannot be as solicitous to carry out a contract as 
the man who is going to earn the profit or stand 
the loss. A man need not be deterred because he 
has no capital ; reputations are quickly made and 
credit easily obtained by straightforward working 
men; and I do not hesitate to sav that there are 
few banks in this country unwilling to advance 
the needful money to carry out a contract under- 
taken by a man who can fulfil his end. 

If things are not working well with you at 
first, do not let any one know it, but just put on 
a bold face and keep altogether to business ; the 
more work a contractor does himself the less he 
has to pay some one else, and the greater is the 
extra gain. 

Before setting up in business carefully study 
the question of buying, as on that very much 
depends your future gain, It is an easy matter 
to sell what has a market value; and a careful 
business man with a clear head will be found 
in possession of nothing that has not an imme- 
diate saleable and mortgageable quotation in the 
local market. 

Above all things, never abuse the United States. 
If you do not like the country, after all it is at 
your own wish that you remain here, and it is the 
very worst form to come to a country, make a 
living in it, and then abuse it. Americans are 
very patriotic, and no one can deny that. they have 
reason to be proud of their wonderful country 
and the progress it has made through American 
enterprise and perseverance. A man can like 
forty countries and still love his own no less; so 
do not fall into the error of imagining that dis- 
paraging remarks about the Stars and Stripes 


reflect any credit upon the Union Jack ; they 
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TurovaHovt this melancholy period of friend- 


had been bestowed upon him instead of either 
| Viadimir or Alexander), was by this time in his 
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show rather the bad taste and ignorance of | 
the person from whom they emanate, and stand | 
effectually between him and success in the United 
States. 


A TSAR’S GRATITUDE. 
By Frep 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


lessness and solitude, undoubtedly the brightest 
moments of poor Philipof’s existence were those 
spent by him in the society of his small nephew 
and niece. The boy, Petka (which is the 
familiar form of Piotr, or Peter, which name 


sixth year, and a fine little specimen of humanity. 
He had developed a great fondness for his ‘ uncle’ 
Sasha, who was to him the incarnation of all the 
virtues; for Philipof was never tired of playing 
with him or of entertaining him with stirring 
tales of the battles and marches and adventures 
by flood and field in which he himself had taken 
apart. Petka would sit upon his knee and listen 
for hours, or for as long as Sasha’s breath or 
leisure held out, and it is scarcely a matter for 
surprise that the hero of so many of the adven- 
tures should have become the hero par excellence 
of all heroes in the eyes of the child. Among 
other tales, Philipof (very unwisely, but finding 
perhaps some relief for the soreness of his heart in 
speaking about that which for ever lay uppermost 
in it, even to a child) told little Petka the story of 
how some one—he did not go so far as to mention 
names—once saved the life of a Tsar by jogging 
the elbow of an assassin; and how the Tsar, 
fancying that this poor man was the would-be 
murderer instead of his preserver, clapped him 
into prison when he should have loaded him with 
honours. Little Petka wept bitterly over this 
story, but asked for it over and over again never- 
theless ; and the tale made the deepest impression 
upon his juvenile imagination. If Sasha could 
have foreseen the effect upon his mind which 
was brought about by this oft-repeated tale, and 
its influence in future years upon the life of this 
child, it is quite certain that he would have bitten 
his tongue out rather than have thus sown the 
seeds of a poisonous growth in that impressionable 
soil. As the immediate result of the story, little 
Petka would flush red with indignation, and 
declare that he hated the Tsar, and when he was 
a big man he would find him out and tell him 
how base he was to do such a thing to the poor 
officer ; whereat Philipof laughed and patted his 
bright head and said that this was all ancient 
history. 

‘Are they both dead then?’ asked the child, 
with sorrowful, sympathetic eyes. 

‘Dead and buried and forgotten, years and 
years and years ago!’ said Uncle Sasha. 

‘And was it never found out how good and 
noble the officer was, and how base and cruel and 
horrid the king was?’ continued Petka. 


‘No,’ said this indiscreet historian, ‘it never 
was ; and the poor officer died a beggar, or starved 


to death in prison—I forget which—and the Tsar | 


grew fat, and lived happily for years and years, 
and then died amid the tears of a grateful and 
admiring people.’ 

And are Tsars always bad and cruel like that?’ 
asked Petka, with tears in his eyes, ‘Is this one 
that father is always with ?’ 

Philipof was a little alarmed by the effect which 
his story had produced upon the child’s imagina- 
tion, and hastened to assure him that, for all he 
knew, the present Tsar might be the best of men ; 
probably he was, since Petka’s own father was 
deeply devoted to him. 

‘I don’t believe he is, a bit, said the boy, ‘or 
he would let father come and see Olga and me 
oftener, I think he is a bad man, and I hate 
him.’ 

‘Who told you that he prevented your father 
coming to see you and Olga?’ asked Uncle Sasha, 
surprised. 

‘Matrona” said the boy; ‘she says father 
never came to see mother either, and that it’s all 
the Tsar’s fault ; and I hate the Tsar, Uncle Sasha, 
and I love you ever so much better than father, 
and so does Olga.’ 

It appeared, then, that poor Petka was subject 
to other indiscreet influences at home besides that 
of his Uncle Sasha. 

It was scarcely a matter for wonder that the 
children should prefer their uncle to their father, 
however ;_ for the last-named so rarely visited 
his family at this time that the little ones were 
practically strangers to him and he to them. 

ostoief was not unkind to them on the rare 
occasions of his visits, and took care that 
Matrona should provide them with the best 
of everything that money could purchase ; but 
there was no real sympathy between father and 
children, which is one of the few things that 
money cannot buy; and though the children 
resented the long intervals which their father 
permitted to elapse between his visits to them, 
thanks to old Matrona’s indiscreet_ remarks on the 
subject, yet they rather disliked than enjoyed 
those visits when they did actually take place. 
So that when Petka declared that he loved his 
uncle infinitely better than his father, he was only 
expressing what was undoubtedly the case, and 
what both children had many times in solemn 
domestic conclave confessed to one another with 
bated breath to be unmistakably the condition 
of their affections. 

One evening, as 8 sat with both children 
upon his knee, engaged as usual in drawing for 
their entertainment from the storehouse of his 
imagination, the door opened, and Dostoief sud- 
denly entered the room. This was his first visit 
for upwards of a month, and he was entirely 
unexpected. Apparently the spectacle of or 
sitting comfortably in his apartment, with his 
children perched upon the knee of a suspected 
regicide, was equally unexpected and distasteful 
to Dostoief, for he started as his eye fell upon 
the little domestic picture, and his face flushed 
angrily. 

‘Heavens, he said aloud, ‘it never occurred to 
me that you would have the audacity to show 
yourself here! Leave the room, children, and go 
to bed? Olga slipped down from her uncle’s 
knee, and proceeded to obey her father, walking 
slowly to the door and crying quietly ; the boy 
paused. ‘You’ll come again, soon, won’t you, 
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et Sasha,’ he said, ‘and finish telling me that 
story 

‘There will be no more stories from this gentle- 
man, Petka,’ said Dostoief; ‘he is not coming here 

ain. 

Petka burst into tears. ‘Oh, Uncle Sasha, is it 
true?’ he cried. ‘ Please, please say it isn’t true ; 
are you going away ?’ 

‘No, dear ; I am not going away,’ said Philipof, 
‘and I shall come and see you again very soon ; 
your father is making a mistake. Now run away 
to bed.’ 

Petka disappeared, and the discussion that 
forthwith ensued in the nursery made still more 
clear the fact that of the two men known to the 
children, the uncle was undoubtedly the favourite 
and the father nowhere. 

Meanwhile the two men in the drawing-room 
stood a moment in silence, and watched one 
another. Both were violently agitated, and could 
scarcely trust themselves to speak. Dostoief was 
the first to break the silence. 

‘I suppose, he said, ‘that I ought not to be 
surprised to see you here; probably you are 
capable by this time of any audacity, and I might 
have known you better. Of course this will be 
your last visit to my house ; you will understand 
that your presence here is impossible—we need 
not enter into details and reasons—and your 
society and influence cannot for a moment be 

rmitted to my children. I should have for- 

idden my servants to admit you if it had 
occurred to me that you could be so wanting in 
the commonest good feeling as to demand admit- 
tance into this house. They shall have their 
orders in future. It is useless to mince matters ; 
you will have the sense to see that there is no 
other course open to me.’ 

Philipof was very pale; but for once in his 
he not fly into one of his usual paroxysms 
of rage. 

‘ Dostoief? he said, quietly enough, ‘it would be 
foolish to plead innocence before you, because your 
mind is already made up in this matter, I know ; 
but your wife believed me innocent, and in that 
belief she left me as a solemn legacy the duty of 
looking after your children, whom you disgrace- 
fully neglect, as you are well aware. Let me tell 
you this: I have more respect for the wishes of 
my dead cousin, as expressed in this letter, which 
you can read if you like, than for a hundred 
million commands of yours—enforced if you will 
by ookazes from your master, and by all the 
terrors of the fortress-prison. So long as I am 
free and able to go where I will, I shall find 
means to see Olga’s children, whether you bid the 
servants refuse me admittance or not. I see you 
are reading her last letter to me. You will find 
mention of another obligation bequeathed to me 
as a legacy by your wife—namely, to refrain from 
laying my hands upon your person; you may 
now comprehend how it is that you remain un- 
chastised for your conduct towards your wife and 
her little children. Were it not for Olga’s letter 
— have beaten you like a dog long before 
this.’ 

‘Come, come ; this matter can be settled with- 
out vulgar boasting and threatening,’ said the 
other; ‘enough said. Take your letter. My poor 
wife was easily convinced of your innocence ; as 
for the children, my will as the living parent 


must of course override the wishes of their dead 
mother, expressed under a misunderstanding, 
You are a suspect: that is enough ; your ticket- 
of-leave, I warn you, may be withdrawn by ookaz 
of his any any moment ; and if I find that 
you have disobeyed my wishes by forcing yourself 
upon my children, I shall request the Tsar to 
reconsider his clemency in your case; a word 
from ine will suffice.’ 

Philipof laughed scornfully. ‘Oh! I can quite 
believe it,’ he cried. ‘The Tsar’s clemency, indeed ; 
why not his justice also, and his gratitude? Oh! a 
great and a just man is your master, and a grand 
fabric is the edifice of his virtues—a word from 
a Dostoief—a Dostoief, a man whose cruelty has 
driven a wife into her grave, and whose idiotic 
neglect of his children is fast estranging their 
hearts from any sort of affection for him—a word 
from this Dostoief, and down topples the whole 
card-house of clemency, and justice, and all the 
rest of the great qualities which go to make this 
peng Tsar of yours. You are a fool, Dostoief ; 

am a grown man, not a child, to be turned aside 
from my intention by threats.’ 

‘Enough, now go,’ said Dostoief ; ‘there is no 
need to prolong this conversation. That is the 
door ; no, the other one.’ 

Philipof deliberately chose the door which led 
to the nursery. ‘I have not yet said good-night 
to my dead cousin’s children,’ he said. 

White and trembling with rage, Dostoief fol- 
lowed him, and watched him visit and caress each 
child as it lay in bed. 

‘Come and see us again soon, Uncle Sasha,’ 
they both cried as he left the room, and again 
Philipof repeated that he would return very 
soon. Then he stalked away, still followed by 
their fuming parent, and departed without ex- 
changing another word or look with that irate 
individual. 

When Matrona asked Petka afterwards how it 
was that he never hugged his father, when bid- 
ding him good-night, as he had just hugged 
Uncle Sasha, Petka replied that it was because 
he loved Uncle Sasha ever so much better. And 
this being the very reply which the foolish old 
nurse had angled for, containing, as it did, a 
sentiment in which she heartily concurred, and 


which it gave her pleasure to hear repeated, she | 
went away perfectly happy, and not dreaming | 


that she had been guilty of a great indiscretion. 


POSTAGE STAMPS AND THEIR 
COLLECTION. 


THousanps of people, young and old, now find 


pleasure and profit in stamp collecting, a pursuit | 


which extends year by year, the price of genuine 
of early stamps rising continually with 
the demand. There are now about fifty dealers in 
stamps in London alone, and the collector may be 
found everywhere. One dealer, Mr W. J. Palmer, 
of the Strand, estimates the value of his stock at 
over £60,000 ; and last year he sold upwards of a 
hundred thousand stamps, while he examines 
from five to ten thousand every day. The varied 
uses to which stamps are put may be judged from 
the fact that a customer bought 20,000,000 of 
the commoner sorts, for papering walls of houses 
and public buildings, It is estimated that there 
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are 500,000 stamp collectors in the United States, 


the C. H. Mekeel Stamp and Publishing Co., of St: 


Louis, employing alone about one hundred and 
thirty persons in the conduct of a very large busi- 
ness, Sensational prices are given for rare stamps. 
American local varieties bring from £250 to £500 ; 
one of Livingston, Alabama, has sold for £140. 
One of the ten specimens of the Brattleboro stamp 
has sold for £250; the twenty cent St Louis (1845) 
for about £500; a pair of Post-office, Mauritius, are 
worth £600 (two have been sold for £870); and a 
set of the five British Guiana, first issue of 1850, 
will fetch £1000. An unused Transvaal stamp 
with error ‘Transoral’ has sold for £50. One of 
the most valuable English stamps is the ninepenny 
straw-coloured Queen’s head with hair-line of 
1862, which is worth £30. 

Amongst valuable collections is that of Ferrari, 
of Paris, which is said to be worth £250,000, 
That of the Duke of York is worth between 
£30,000 and £40,000; Rothschild, about £100,000 ; 
and that of the late Czar of Russia, £150,000, 
The collection which Mr Tapling left to the 
British Museum was worth £70,000. There are 
now collections in Berlin Imperial Museum, also 
at Amsterdam, Vienna, and Dresden. 

Some of the first collectors began before the days 
of adhesive stamps by cutting out the old news- 
paper stamp, | placing it in copy-books, with 
crests, book-prints, and similar curiosities. A Bel- 
gian schoolmaster is credited by some with being 
the founder of Philately, About forty years ago 
he is said to have tried to make geography more 
interesting by getting his pupils to adorn their 
atlases with stamps belonging to the different 
countries. Others give Mr Palmer, of the Strand, 
the credit of being the father of Philately in this 
country. The French collectors soon began to 
see the necessity of classification, and there is no 
difference of opinion as to the educational value 
of a knowledge of the features of the many rulers 
which usually adorn foreign stamps. Some of 
these rulers have died ; some have been murdered 
or removed by revolutions, In this way have 
been preserved interesting portraits of Juarez, and 
of Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico, and of Lincoln 
and Garfield, Presidents of the United States, as 
well as of the late Shah of Persia. The Don Carlos 
stamps of 1873-75 record a futile insurrection ; 
while the change from Alfonso XII. of Spain to 
the Regency is plainly read on the stamps, As 
the young Queen of Holland has objected to be 
represented upon the national postage stamps any 
longer as a mere child, a new set of Dutch stamps 
isannounced. An Argentinecommemorativestamp 
used for one day velp-eiaher 12, 1892—com- 
memorates the discovery of Aimerica by Columbus 
in 1492, Venezuela has a commemorative stamp 
also for the date when Columbus first stood on 
the mainland of America, while the United States 
has a centennial commemorative stamp of her 
Independence, issued in 1876. Some valuable 
lessons in history and geography are thus to be 
gained, and the whereabouts of many an obscure 
island or state may be fixed in the memory, along 
with the changes in mecca from the study 
of a good collection of stamps. 

As the number of postage stamps which can be 
collected is increasing every day, the knowledge 
required to prevent unwary collectors being de- 
frauded increases in an equal degree. The 


various South American republics, with a de- 
preciated currency, are continually emitting new 
issues of postage stamps which are sold in large 
batches to certain dealers for the purpose of being 
retailed out to collectors. The debased currency 
of many states makes the face-value of these 
stamps considerably more than their cost if 
bought from the government of the country 
issuing them. The dealers, however, make no 
reduction for this depreciation, and stamps 
which were never intended to be used for the 
purpose of franking letters through the post are 
sold at and above their face-value to unsuspect- 
ing collectors. In some cases a defacing stamp is 
obtained and applied to the stamps, so as to make 
it appear that they have done duty through the 
post. Some of the treaty ports in China have been 
exploited in the same way, and stamps apparently 
duly post-marked are sold in the original sheets 
in large quantities. There was a bogus issue, also, 
of six stamps purporting to belong to a state 
called Sedang, but the whole thing was a fraud, 
there being no such state in existence. In the 
case of Bolivar a new set of newspaper stamps was 
supposed to have been issued in 1892. These 
were bought up by the dealers and catalogued at 
82s, the set. Investigation was made into their 
genuineness, with the result that it was dis- 
covered beyond doubt that no such stamps had 
ever been issued in Bolivar, and we understand 
the dealers were compelled to return the money 
obtained for them to their customers, and that the 
original dealers who sold them to the retailers 
had also to disgorge their receipts on account of 
them. For every stamp used in Cook Islands for 
postal purposes, it appears that one hundred or 
two hundred are despatched to the stamp col- 
lectors, One Indian native state has issued three 
hundred and sixty varieties of postage stamps, 
post-cards, and stamped envelopes between 1877 
and 1894, These were certainly never all meant 
for postal use. 

With reference to forged stamps, it may be as 
well to remind collectors of the clause in the Post- 
office Protection Act, thanks to Mr Palmer, which 
enacts a penalty against any one who utters, deals 
in, or sells fictitious stamps, or knowingly uses for 
any postal purpose any fictitious stamp, or makes 
any die or plate for the printing of such a stamp. 
This section has a wide sweep, and includes both 
foreign and colonial stamps, and the dies for pro- 
ducing them. 

Three years ago the Times drew attention to the 
subject of surcharged stamps in a lengthy article. 
Lord Ripon had caused a circular to be sent from 
the Colonial Office in order to put down the 
abuses connected with the sale of ‘surcharged 
stamps,’ which had proved a temptation to post- 
masters and treasurers, and other public officers, 
by making irregular profits in dealing with stamp 
collectors and others, The remedy for this state 
of matters is to keep a sufficient supply of stamps 
on hand, and then there would be no necessity to 
practise ‘surcharging.’ It appears that when in 
certain cases it became known that a stamp was 
getting scarce, agents of the stamp-dealer would 
at once buy up the stock and ask for more. The 
Colonial Post-office, in order to get over the delay 
involved in procuring fresh supplies, would print 
on dearer stamps than those which were exhausted 
the price of those which were asked for. For in- 
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stance, a threepenny stamp becomes a halfpenny 
one, and a fourpenny stamp a twopenny one. A 
stamp thus altered in value is said to be ‘sur- 
charged,’ and a rush is made for this by the 
dealer. These find their way into collections at 
50 or 100 per cent over their value. A Paris 
dealer is said to have kept a sum of £1000 
‘placed’ at different post-oftices, with instructions 
to local postmasters to send on specimens to that 
value whenever a new stamp or a fresh surcharge 
was made. <A London dealer one day received 
a remittance for 12s, 6d. in halfpenny postage 


stamps from some one in Fiji who was in debt | 


to him for that amount. The stamps, being all 
surcharged, were sold for about £15. 

It will be remembered that the Republic of 
Liberia, on the west coast of Africa, not having 
ready cash to pay the expenses of its delegate 
to Chicago Exhibition, gave him a supply of 
postage stamps to sell to the best advantage. It 


appears that this negro republic depends largely | 


on the sale of stamps for paying its way, and the 
stamps, beautifully engraved in London, are largely 


sold to stamp collectors. When the North Borneo | 
Company issued a finely engraved stamp in 1894, | 
in six weeks the wholesale dealers turned over | 


£2000 worth of them. One dealer went in for 
£800 worth, another £400, and two for £1200 
between them. 

Important public events sometimes leave their 
record on postage stamps. Our Post-oftive refused 
to sell stamps got up in connection with the 
Queen’s Diamond Jubilee in furtherance of the 
objects of the Prince of Wales’s Hospital Fund. 
The bookseller was the medium for the sale 
of these Is. and 2s, 6d. stamps, of which the 
issue was limited. _ The well-known picture of 
‘Charity’ by Sir Joshua Reynolds forms the basis 
of the design. The copperplates were destroyed 
when the impression was completed. There was 
a rush for the Canadian Jubilee postage stamps. 
The government at first decided only to present 
three sets, the recipients being the Duke of York, 
Duke of Norfolk, and Lady Aberdeen. There were 
new issues of French stamps in connection with 
the visit of the Czar to Paris and the opening of 
the Brussels Exhibition. It may be added that 
there is now a society for the suppression of 
speculative stamps. 

Mr Firth, in his Postage Stamps and their Collec- 


tion (Upceott Gill), recommends the beginner, if | 


collecting for pleasure, to attend to stamps of 
countries hitherto much neglected, also 23d. 
stamps of all countries in the Postal Union, 
with post-cards and envelopes. He also recom- 
mends a collection of all the halfpenny, penny, 
sixpenny, and shilling stamps of England and the 
Colonies. 
and Whitfield, King, & Co.’s interchangeable stamp 
album, will be found useful. 
collecting envelopes is to get the ‘envelope, the 
whole envelope, and nothing but the envelope.’ 
Experience will alone make the collector a critic 
of used and unused stamps, of design, paper, 
gum, and perforation, and other features which 
give character and value to a collection. 

A very considerable bibliography has grown 
3 around the subject. There is the catalogue 
of Calman and Collin, published by the Scott 
Stamp and Coin Co., New York ; Millington and 
Lockyer’s Postage Stamps of the British Empire ; 


Stanley Gibbons’s blank stamp album, | 


Mr Firth’s motto in | 


| The Philatelic Handbook and Stamps and Stamp Col- 
| leeting, by Major Evans ; Philbrick and Westoby’s 
Postage and Telegraph Stamps of Great Britain (new 
‘edition 1897); while there are and have been 
“many journals, such as Stamp Collectors’ Maga- 
zine, Philutelist, and Philatelic Record. America 
has, amongst others, the Stamp Collectors’ Bureau 


and the American Journal of Philately. 


| SOME HISTORIC APPARITIONS. 
| By Georce Eyre-Topp. 


| PRoBABLY the more interesting half of the history 
| of every country is the part uncountenanced and 

little known. The conspicuous event, patent to 
all the world and to all time, is apt to prove little 
/more than dry crust of fact unless something is 
known of the personal elements which lay behind 
it. One asks to be made aware of the human 
motives and mistakes, the turn of thought, and 
the seemingly trivial circumstances which have 
led up to the catastrophe. A knowledge of this 
desire is the secret of the writing of historic 
fiction, and it is by filling in between the lines, 
supplying the probable train of human motive, 
circumstance, and passion, that the novelist pro- 
' duces his enchanting tale. 

This same filling in is sometimes done for us 
by popular legend and tradition, and where this 
occurs a wonderful new realism and colour seem 
added to the narrative. Scotland in particular 
possesses a singular wealth of such tradition ; and, 
to take one kind of it alone, it is remarkable how 
often conspicuous events of Scottish history have 
a lurid and significant light thrown over them 
by some corollary of uncanny legend which the 
popular memory has preserved. 

Every one is aware of the story, which Shake- 
speare found in Holinshed, which Holinshed 
borrowed from Boece, and which Boece took and 
embellished from the chronicler Wyntoun, of the 
appearance of the three witches to Macbeth, their 
| prophecy, and its tragic consequences, In Shake- 
| speare’s play the witches appear to Macbeth and 
Banquo as the two are crossing a heath near 
Forres on their way home from victory against 
rebellious islesmen in the west. And so strongly 
has the dramatic incident taken hold of popular 
imagination that the hillock on which the witches 
stood when Macbeth accosted them is actually 

ointed out at a spot in the Brodie woods between 
| Nairn and Forres, and the barrenness of its sides 
| accounted for by the statement that the witches 
| poured out their horrid brewing on the summit. 

The original account of the matter, however, as 
given by Wyntoun, is very different. In the old 
chronicler’s narrative the incident is related in 
the form of a dream. 

One night, it appears, Macbeth thought in his 
dreaming that he was sitting beside the king. It 
/was at a pause in hunting, and in his hand he 
‘held two greyhounds in a leash. As he sat he 
‘thought he saw three women going by, and these 
-women he took to be three ‘ weird sisters.’ The 
' first he heard say as she was passing : ‘Lo ! yonder 
the thane of Cromarty!’ The second woman in 
her turn said : ‘Of Moray yonder I see the thane !’ 
Then the third said shortly: ‘I see the king!’ 
‘All this, adds Wyntoun, ‘ Macbeth heard in his 
dreaming. Soon afterwards, while still in his 
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youth, he was made thane of these thanedoms; 
then next he thought to be king when Duncan’s 
days should be over. But in the end the fantasy 
of his dream moved him to slay his unele.’ 

It is possible, of course, that Wyntoun, in 
giving this tale, modified some tradition of an 
actual, tangible appearance of the three weird 
sisters; but it is not likely that he did so, for 
in another part of his work he gravely recounts 
an altercation which St Serf, the patron saint of 
his monastery, had with the devil in proprid 
persona. The story, therefore, in its successive 
versions, forms a very good example of the 
manner in which such traditions grow. But the 
legend in any shape, whether as dream or as 
actual appearance, remains the factor of dramatic 
interest in the otherwise empty story of the 
murder of King Duncan. 

More mysterious, if less dramatic in its conse- 
quences, is a story recounted by Wyntoun’s con- 
temporary, Fordoun, in the Scotichronicon, and also 
embodied by Boece. It belongs to the last days 
of Alexander IIT, that ‘ Pessybill King,’ who kept 
his peace with such an iron hand, and gave the 
Norsemen on the sea-slopes at Largs to know how 
he could keep his kingdom. 

This last of the long line of Celtic kings was 
a widower, in old age, and the succession to 
his throne hung upon the life of his daughter’s 
daughter, the infant Princess of Norway. Scotland 
was still a land of separate races—Scotic and 
Cymric, Saxon and Norman—and the nobles 
foresaw that, without a king to rule, the nation 
might easily fall to pieces, and be lost to name 
and fame. In the circumstances it was well that 
Alexander should marry again. A bride was found 
in Joleta or Iolande, daughter of the Count of 
Dreux ; and the marriage took place amid great 
rejoicings in the church of Jedburgh. In the 
evening—it was the 14th of October in the year 
1285—to crown the occasion, a great masked 
ball was given in the abbey. Never, say the 
chroniclers, had so magnificent a spectacle been 
seen before in Scotland. Thane and abbot, 
bishop and prince and earl—all the notables of 
the realm were there; all had sought to do 
honour to the hour; and the old king himself 
and his new-made bride were present to grace 
the occasion. Music and the dance were at their 
height, and the courtly pageant was at its 
brightest, when suddenly, to the awe and horror 
of the beholders, the apparition of a ghastly 
figure became visible on the floor of the abbey. 
It glided silently amid the revellers, seemed to 
join for some moments in the dance, and then 
vanished as silently and swiftly as it had ap- 
geo None there knew what or who it was; 

ut by all who saw it it was taken as an omen 
of disaster. And, sure enough, not a year after- 
wards, by’ an accident to his horse, the brave 
Scots king lay dead under the cliff at Kinghorn, 
and the shadow of the longest and most dreadful 
of its wars was gathering on the horizon of 
Scotland. 

Again, not many years after the appearance 
just narrated, tradition records a strange adven- 


ture which is said to have befallen the patriot | 


Wallace. The story is told by Henry the Minstrel 
in rude but spirited verse. 

Tn the course of an amorous adventure in Perth 
the knight of Elderslie had been all but trapped. 


Indeed, but for the timely remorse of his lady- 
love, who had been bought over by the English 
governor, he must inevitably have been taken. 
As it was, escaping in woman’s clothes, he was 
closely pursued by his enemies, aided by a 
bloodhound. Accompanied by a small party of 
followers, he made for the Forest of Gask, in 
Strathearn. After some time, the pursuit con- 
tinuing hot behind them and their case appearing 
almost desperate, one of the party, a man named 
Fawdoun, suddenly declared he could go no 
farther. Wallace appears to have had previous 
suspicions of his follower’s good faith, and these 
suspicions were now strengthened by Fawdoun’s 
conduct. The leader, at any rate, knew that if 
this man fell into the English hands the fate of 
the party was assured. To prevent treachery, 
therefore, as there was no time to lose, Wallace 
drew his sword and struck off Fawdoun’s head. 
This act saved the lives of the party for the 
time, for on the hound reaching the spot it 
stopped at the blood ; but the occurrence had a 
curious sequel, 

The little band, now reduced to thirteen, took 
up their quarters in Gask Hall. There they 
made a fire, and began in haste to make ready 
a couple of sheep which they had taken from a 
fold close by. They were about to begin a rude 
supper, when they were startled by a sudden blast 
of horns outside. Fearing it might be the English 
who had discovered his retreat, Wallace sent 
out two men to bring word. After a time, no 
tidings being returned and the horns still making 
a tremendous blast, he sent out other two. These, 
however, also remained away ; and presently, in 
anger, the leader sent forth his whole remaining 
party. Wallace was now left alone, wondering 
and impatient. Still the blast of horns increased ; 
so, concluding that the place was surrounded by 
enemies, and that his men had fallen into their 
hands, the knight himself drew his sword and 
went to the door. There, standing opposite to 
him in the darkness, he beheld Fawdoun, with— 
dreadful to relate !—his head in his hand. At the 
‘sight Wallace crossed himself; but the spectre 
| hardly gave him time to do so, for, with sur- 
| prising promptitude for a dead man, it hurled 
‘the head at him. The hero, nevertheless, proved 
‘equal to the occasion, for he picked up the head 
| by the hair and as vigorously hurled it back 
again. By this time, though, he had had enough 
of the interview, deeming his antagonist no spirit 
of man, but some devil; and considering, as the 
narrator quaintly puts it, that there was little 
advantage to be got by remaining longer there, 
he turned and fled. The last thing he saw, as 
he made his way up Strathearn, was Gask Hall 
in a blaze, with the spectre of Fawdoun towering 
givantic in the lurid light, as it brandished a 
blazing rafter over its head. 

That night Wallace swam the Forth at Cambus- 
kenneth, and from his refuge in the Torwood sent 
a woman back to the scene of his discomfiture. 
Strange to say, she found Gask Hall unharmed ; 
and there a fragment of the ruin stands to the 

resent day to witness to the tale, though it has 
heen succeeded since then by an ‘auld house’ 
and a new house of Gask in turn, both famous in 
sweet Scots song. 

A traditional portent, not less interesting, has 
supplied the motive for John Galt’s romance, The 
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Spaewife, and is related with telling effect in D. 
Gl Rossetti’s poem ‘The King’s Tragedy.’ 

James I., it is said, was on his last fatal journey, 
to spend Christmas in the Blackfriars’ Monastery 
at Perth. He had reached the shore of the 
Scottish Sea, as the Firth of Forth was then 
called, and was about to embark for the opposite 
shore, when a woman threw herself on his path, 
and with wild gestures and boding words urged 
him to turn back. Time after time in her wander- 
ings, she declared, she had seen his wraith, and each 
time a winding-sheet was wrapped higher about 
his figure ; and now, she exclaimed, if he crossed 
that sea, he should never again come back. James, 
as we know, put aside the warning, crossed the 
Firth, and took up his abode in Perth, with the 
tragic consequence which is matter of history. It 
is said, however, that on the wild night of Feb- 
ruary on which he was slain, just before the 
assassins broke in, the soothsayer once again 
appeared with her warning before the Charter- 
house gates, and had James listened to her he 
might even then have escaped his fate. One of the 
last things he heard, before the flare of torches 
and clash of armour told him the truth, was the 
wail of the woman’s foreboding under the very 
windows of his chamber, when she had been 
turned from the door. Tradition has it that the 
soothsayer was possessed of second-sight ; but as 
she was Highland, it may well be that she had 
less occult means of knowing the plots for the 
king’s death which Sir Robert Graham was just 
then hatching in ‘the country of the wild Scots.’ 

Two of James I.’s descendants, if tradition is to 
be believed, were favoured likewise with super- 
natural warnings, and in the case of James IV. 
the warning occurred twice. Both occurrences 
are recorded by Pitscottie, who received the ac- 
count of them from an eye-witness, the famous 
Sir David Lyndsay. 

It was on the eve of setting out for Flodden, 
and James was worshipping in the great old kirk 
of St Michael, which still stands close by Linlith- 
gow Palace. Evensong, it appears, was nearly done, 
when there came suddenly in at the kirk door a 
tall man in a blue gown, belted with a linen roll 
and wearing sandals on his feet. His head was 
bare, in his hand he carried a great pikestaff, and 
he came forward rudely ‘eryand and speirand for 
the king’ Without ceremony he went up to 
James, and leaning his arm on the royal praying- 
desk, began a brusque harangue. ‘My mother, 
he said, ‘hath sent me, desiring thee not to pass 
whither thou art purposed ; for if thou dost, thou 
wilt not fare mc thy journey, nor none that 
passeth with thee. Further, she bade thee melle 
with no woman, for if thou do it thou wilt be 
confounded, and brought to shame.” The king, 
it is recorded, was about to make answer, but 
before his eyes, and in the presence of all his 
lords, the man vanished ‘as he had been ane 
blink of the sunne, or a whiss of the whirlwind, 
and could no more be seen. 

The second occasion happened a few days later. 
James was at Edinburgh, busy marshalling his 
army on the Boroughmuir, and getting his cannon 
out of the Castle for the campaign, when at mid- 
night a cry was heard at the Market-cross, pro- 
claiming what the invisible herald gave out to 
be the ‘summons of Plotcock,’ otherwise Pluto. 
This summons called upon all men ‘to compear, 


both earl, and lord, and baron, and all honest 
gentlemen within the town, every man specified 
by his own name, within the space of fort days, 
before the said Plotcock, where it should happen 
him to appoint.’ All the persons thus cited, it 
appears, were among the slain afterwards at 
Flodden, except one. That fortunate personage, 
happening to be on his outer stair, ase the 
summons, and, with great presence of mind and 
legal knowledge, took a crown from his purse and 
threw it into the street, erying, ‘I appeal from 
that summons, judgment, and sentence thereof, 
and take me all whole in the mercy of God and 
Christ Jesus, His Son.’ 

Unfortunately, there is reason to believe that 
both of these apparations were stage-effects got 
up by the astute Sir David Lyndsay himself, at 
the instance of Queen Margaret, to dissuade the 
somewhat morbid mind of James from the English 
war. The mention of a possible relation to a 
woman points to a natural feminine jealousy of 
the king’s weaknesses towards the Queen of France 
and the Lady of Ford. 

For the apparition which in his later days 
visited the sleepless eyes of James V. the sole 
authority is the highly characteristic Historie of 
John Knox. Sir James Hamilton of Finnart 
the former friend of the king, had been tried and 
executed at Edinburgh upon a charge of twice 
attempting the life of James—once seeking to 
murder him in bed at Holyrood, and again shoot- 
ing at him from the steeple at Linlithgow. These 
charges, however, did not satisfy the mind of 
Knox, who seeks to make out that the true 
reason for Hamilton’s condemnation was his lean- 
ing towards the cause of the Reformers. In proof 
of his assertion Knox states that the king was 
tormented afterwards by the apparition of his 
unjust judge. 

‘How terrible a vision,’ he states, ‘the said 
Prince saw, lying in Linlithgow that night that 
Thomas Scot Justice-clerk, died in Edinburgh, 
men of good credit can yet report. For, afraid at 
midnight or after, he called i for torches, and 
raised all that lay beside him in the palace, and 
told that Thomas Scot was dead ;’ for he had 
been at him with a company of devils, and had 
said unto him these weabes ‘Oh, woe to the day 
that ever I knew thy service ; for serving of thee 
against God, against His servants, and against 
Justice, I am adjudged to endless torment !’ 

It is needless to expatiate on these traditions. 
The chief interest which they possess lies in the 
light which they reflect upon the human nature 
of past times ; and, for the amount of that light 
which they afford, they remain of more value 
than many dissertations. 


A MINIATURE REPUBLIC. 


More than two hundred years ago, Addison, 
in his delightful ‘Remarks on Several Parts of 
Italy, says: ‘At twelve miles’ distance from 
Rimini stands the little Republick of St 
Marino, which I could not forbear visiting, 
though it lyes out of the common tour of 
travellers, and has excessively bad ways to it, 
because I know of no body else that has done 
it’ Like Addison, we, too, could not forbear 
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visiting the place, though for doing so we had 
not the same reason. 

To one looking landward from the coast near 
Rimini, a long spur of the Apennines bounds the 
landscape, and the eye is especially attracted to 
the three peaks of Monte Titano, on which the 
little capital of San Marino is built. Day after 
day we had watched those peaks, sometimes 
glowing in the morning light, sometimes thrown 
into dark relief at sunset, now veiled in mist 
or capped with thunder-clouds, and we formed 
an inward determination that the Titan Mount 
should not always be to us an unknown land. 
In the diligence, or rather wagonette, covered 
with a linen awning and drawn by a pair of 
good horses, we set forth on a bright July 
afternoon. 

After leaving Rimini, passing by the ancient 
fortress of the Malatesta family, once lords of 
Rimini, the road for four or five miles was 
level and somewhat monotonous, passing between 
gardens and orchards, white clematis and the 
scarlet flowers of the pomegranate making gay 
the hedges. The way then gradually becoming 
steeper, glimpses of mountain or sea presented 
themselves across corn-fields or trim mulberry 
plantations, becoming more and more lovely as 
we proceeded, 

‘Now you are in the land of freedom,’ said 
a fellow-traveller as we crossed the bridge 
over the narrow stream which at this point 
forms the boundary between the kingdom of 
Italy and the Republic. At the village of 
Serravalle, in the commune of the same name, 
ended our first stage. From this point the 
ascent became more rapid, and the distant 
scene grew wilder, as one Apennine ridge after 
another came into view, and soon the Titan 
Mount rose before us in all its majesty sheer 
from the elevated plateau we had now reached. 

Outside the chief of the two gates of the city 
we next drew up, for no vehicle, except perhaps 
a bullock-cart, ever goes up the steep, narrow, 
tortuous streets. This is the Porta San Fran- 
cesco, so called from the neighbouring Franciscan 
church and convent. It is of somewhat imposing 
proportions, and bears above the massive archway 
the word ‘Libertas,’ the motto of the Republic. 
The second gate, that of La Ripa, is more 
picturesque, built as it is of huge stones, now 
overgrown with trailing ivy and brambles, and 
approached from below by a narrow stony way 
scarcely more than a bridle-path. 

The tall stone houses of the Citt’ looked 
gloomy as we entered the dark winding streets, 
especially as we had yet to begin a search for 
an abiding-place. Our search ended in a house 
the back windows of which commanded a glorious 
ate acy of rugged mountains stretching ridge 
behind ridge like the waves of a stormy ocean 
suddenly petrified ; and in the foreground, wild 
rocks Tiurled in confusion, and stony valleys, 
among which the Marignano wound its devious 
course towards the sea. Here were wild fast- 
nesses and narrow gorges, which might indeed 
have afforded secure refuge to San Marino 
when, having embraced the Christian faith, he 
was compelled to flee from the Diocletian per- 
secutions. Tradition says that, wandering home- 
less and desolate near the castle of Felicita, a 


rich lady of the district, he was mistaken for 
a robber by her two young sons, one of whom, 
taking aim at the saint, was suddenly struck 


with blindness. His brother, then raising his 
bow with similar intent, likewise instantly 


became blind. Their mother, concluding from 
| this catastrophe that the intruder must be 
something more than an ordinary mortal, 
implored him to have pity on her children 
an restore their sight. Her request was 
granted; and she, in gratitude, bestowed on 
the wanderer the rugged Titan Mount, where 
he founded the city which bears his name. So 
much for the legend. 

Alban Butler, in The Lives of the Saints, 
| Says : ‘Marino was by trade a mason, who 
/ worked for some time at the building of the 
walls of Rimini. But God having made known 
his holiness, he was ordained deacon by Gau- 
dentius, Bishop of Brescia. He retired to a hut 
he had constructed in the middle of a wood at 
Monte Titano, where he lived for some years 
as a hermit, and died towards the end of the 
fourth century.’ His reputation for piety and 
_ wisdom attracted many followers, for whom he 
made laws and founded a city ; ‘so that’—again 
to quote Addison—‘ the Commonwealth of Marino 
may boast at least of a nobler original than that 
of Rome, the one having been at first an asylum 
for robbers and murderers, and the other a 
resort of persons eminent for their piety and 
devotion.’ 

In the course of time a castle was built for 
the protection of the infant community ; and it 
is the proud boast of the Sammarinesi of to-day 
that their stronghold has never been in the 
hands of an enemy. In the stormy times 
succeeding the fall of the Roman Empire the 
Republic seems to have been too inaccessible, or 
too poor and insignificant to attract attention, 
and while rival powers were contending for the 
mastery in the rich plains below, it quietly 
maintained its position, gaining occasionally 
small accessions of territory. 

We first hear of its coming into collision 
with the Holy See in the thirteenth century, 
when a Bishop of Arezzo, vicar of the Pope, 
sent his agent thither to collect taxes. The 
Sammarinesi objecting to the demand, and 
refusing to receive the emissary, the case was 
laid before a tribunal in Rimini, when judgment 
was given in their favour. The vicar accepting 
the decision, the independence of San Marino 
was thus virtually recognised by the Papacy. 
But an enemy nearer home threatened the 
freedom of the little Republic. The growing 
— and greed of the Malatesta family, the 
ords of Rimini, imperilled its very existence. 
| Sigismund, one of the most ambitious of the 
| Tace, ravaged its territory, in the hope of draw- 
ing its people into a contest which he knew 
would probably be fatal to them. They appealed 
to Pope Pius IIL., who espoused their cause 
because of Sigismund’s sacrilegious attacks on 
the Church. With this powerful support, the 
struggle ended favourably for the Republic, its 
territory being increased and its independence 
guaranteed by a Papal bull. 

When Cvsar Borgia carried fire and sword 
through the length and breadth of the Romagna, 
San Marino would probably have shared the 
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by the then Pope Julius IL. 

But Papal favour was not always to be 
relied on, for in 1543 Pope Paul IIL, wishing 
to make a present to one of his nephews, 
thought that San Marino would exactly suit 
his purpose, and sent troops to take it by 
surprise. With this intention they marched 
from Rimini on the evening of June 3, 
hoping to reach their destination under cover 
of darkness. But as they were crossing the 
plain a terrible snow-storm came on, completely 
hiding the mountain from view and throwing 
the ranks into confusion; so that when day 
broke they found themselves no farther than 
the frontiers of the Republic, and, unwilling to 
be discovered, they beat a precipitate retreat. In 
consequence of this deliverance, the 4th of June 
has ever since been a day of solemn thanks- 
giving at San Marino. 

Another day of national rejoicing is February 
5, the anniversary of the failure of a second 
attempt to bring San Marino under the rule 
of the Papacy. Cardinal Alberoni had been 
sent as legate to the Romagua by Pope Clement 
XIL, and, by bribery and corruption, had won 
over some faithless Sammarinesi to betray their 
country. Having installed himself in the city, 
he summoned all the officers of State to meet 
him in the cathedral for the purpose of swear- 
ing allegiance to the Pontifical authority. 
When all were assembled on the appointed 
day, a stentorian voice resounded through the 
echoing aisles, making the following declaration : 
‘IT have sworn fidelity to the Republic of San 
Marino. I confirm this oath’ It was the 
voice of a patriotic old Sammarinese, Alfonso 
Giangi, and his words were taken up and 
repeated by the throng of his fellow-citizens, 
who shouted enthusiastically: ‘Viva Giangi! 
Viva San Marino! Viva la Repubblica !’ 

The cardinal, fearing for his life, made good 
his escape ; and Belluzzi, a man of high reputa- 
tion, was sent to Rome, as a delegate of the 
Republic, to obtain from the Pope a pledge 
that there should be no further encroachments 
on its liberty. The Pope disavowed the pro- 
ceedings of the cardinal, assuring the envoy 
that, so far from desiring to seize the Republic, 
his only wish had been to extend to it his 
fatherly protection. A treaty of peace was 
accordingly signed, February 5, 1740. 

When Napoleon, fresh from the victories of 
Lodi and Arcola, was stationed at Pesaro, some 
miles south of Rimini, he sent a deputation to 
San Marino. Ostensibly upholding everywhere 
the cause of freedom in the capacity of general 
of the French Republic, he could not but show 
favour to ler diminutive sister, and accordingly, 
with assurances of friendship, he made a 
tempting offer of an increase of territory should 
the opportunity present itself, asking the citizens, 
in other words, whether there was any vineyard 
of Naboth on which they had set their hearts. 
But the little state, while gratefully accepting 
the offered friendship, refused the gain, prefer- 
ring to preserve its independence with poverty, 
and merely requested that its commerce might not 
be interfered with. Napoleon, astonished at this 
disinterested conduct, wrote a letter granting 


and one thousand quintals of corn, The corn was 

/duly received; but the cannon never arrived, 
| Afterwards, when Napoleon was emperor and 
,the map of Italy was under revision, Mare- 
'sealehi, the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
appealed to him as to what was to be done with 
San Marino. ‘Ma foi!’ replied the Emperor, 
laughing, ‘we must preserve it as a specimen of 
a Republic.’ 

In later years, during the great struggle for 
Italian unity, Garibaldi with a few of his 
followers took refuge on the Titan Mount, 
~The Austrians, who then occupied Rimini, 
_ threatened to attack the place unless Garibaldi 
were at once given up. To this the Sam- 
-mmarinesi could not consent; but, unable to 
cope with the foree of Austria, they stipulated 
that Garibaldi should receive a passport for 
America, and that his companions, on giving 
up their arms, should be free to return to 
their homes. This was accorded ; but Garibaldi, 
mistrusting Austrian good faith, escaped by 
/hight to the little port of Casenatico, where 
_he embarked in a fishing-boat. Those of his 
followers who, trusting to the treaty, went to 
Rimini were seized and imprisoned. A marble 
, bust of the hero occupies a conspicuous position 
in the main street. 
| Since these stormy times and the settlement 
of the kingdom of Italy, San Marino has 
,always been on very friendly terms with the 
Italian government, and has shared in the 
' general progress of the country. 
| And so, for fourteen hundred years, this 
miniature Republic has held her own, preserv- 
ing her independence, her laws, and institutions 
intact, the gray walls and towers of her little 
metropolis still presenting a firm front to the 
;mountain storms, and scarcely distinguishable 
,from the rock on which they stand. Strictly 
speaking, the government of San Marino is an 
| oligarchy rather than a Republic. 1t is vested 
two Presidents, or Reygenti, as they are 
called, who hold office for six months, and a 
Chamber of sixty members elected for life. All 
_ legislative powers rest with this Chamber, which 
_also fills up all vacancies occurring in its own 
_body. There is, besides, a small Council of 
_twelve members, two-thirds of whom retire 
every year. The election of the Reggenti takes 
place on 1st April and 1st October, the Chamber 
selecting six candidates, and every clector—that 
,is, every citizen above the age of twenty-five— 
receiving three voting-papers, each containing 
_the names of two candidates. These papers 
are dropped into an urn behind the high-altar 
,in the cathedral to the solemn chanting of the 
,Te Deum; and one of them having been ex- 
_ tracted by a child, the names thereon written 
,are proclaimed by the priest to the people as 
,those of their duly elected Reggenti. The 
religious ceremony over, the new Reggenti go 
in state to the Council Hall, where they take 
the oaths and receive the seals of the State 
,and the keys of the city. Any man refusing 
this office when duly elected forfeits all civil 
rights. 
| With certain exceptions, every man serves in 
_the army, which consists in all of about twelve 
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hundred men; and there is, besides, a body of 
gendarmes, who, as well as the magistrates, are 
all drawn from beyond the limits of the 
Republic, so that they may have no personal 
relations to hinder the impartial fulfilment. of 
their duties. 

All Italian money is current in San Marino, 
which, however, has a copper coinage of its 
own, bearing the heraldic device of the Republic 
—namely, ‘Tre monti, tre torre, tre penne’ 
(Three peaks, three towers, and three pennons). 
It also has its own postage stamps, some of 
which bear the same device as the coinage ; 
others, the head of a beautiful woman, copied 
from a statue of the Republic which stands in 
the chief square of the city. There is no 
national debt; the taxation is very light; and 
the revenue is always found suflicient for the 
expenses. The exports are cattle, tobacco, oil, 
cheese, and other agricultural products, and 
silk culture is carried on to some extent in the 
level districts. The wine of San Marino has 
also long been noted. 

Of the three towers, each surmounted by a 
pennon of iron, which crown the three peaks 
of Monte Titano, that of La Rocca forms part 
of a fortress built in 1411, and now used as a 
prison; but, happily, crime is rare, and conse- 
quently prisoners few. The top of the tower 
commands a magnificent view. 

A steep stony pathway cut in the mountain- 
side leads down from the fortress to the plateau 
where stands the cathedral, occupying the site 
of an older church, and built on the model of 
the Madeleine in Paris. Over its handsome 
portico is the legend, ‘Divo Marino Patrono 
et Libertatis Auctori Sen. P.Q.;’ and a white 
marble statue of the saint, the work of Taddolini 
of Bologua, a pupil of Canova, stands in the 
choir, He is represented in deacon’s robes, 
holding in his hand a seroll which bears the 
arms and motto of the Republic. On a still 
lower level is the principal syuare of the town, 
another rock-terrace, one side open to the mag- 
nificent mountain country; while the other 
three are occupied by the chief public build- 
ings, one of which—the new Council Hall—is a 
handsome building, with a lofty tower somewhat 
resembling that of the Palazzo Vecchio at 
Florence. In the middle of the square is a 
public well, supplied from an immense sub- 
terranean reservoir, aud surmounted by a beauti- 
ful statue of the Republic, bearing the motto 
‘Libertas. It was the gift of a German lady who 
had made San Marino her home, and who was 
ennobled by the State, receiving the title of 
Duke of Aquaviva. 

The Republic provides carefully for educa- 
tion; there are elementary schools, and even a 
university, whose degrees are recognised through- 
out Italy. There is a public library, and an 
Art Gallery and Museum are in process of 
formation. Medical advice can be had by all 
the citizens free of expense, as the government 
pays the physicians. 
till quite lately the Sammarinesi have had no 
cemetery, and their manner of disposing of the 
deal was, to say the least, extraordinary. 


It is a curious fact that | 


of the cathedral. After a term of years these 
were opened to make room for other inmates, 
the bones taken out, burnt on the hillside, and 
the ashes scattered to the winds of heaven, 


WHITE ANTS OR TERMITES. 
By J. T. Cunnincuam. 

In the minds of most people the name of these 
insects is associated with ideas of tropical coun- 
tries, where they have been described as construct- 
ing huge mounds of clay, destroying the woodwork 
of houses and furniture, and living in communities 
like bees, but with ‘queens’ of extraordinary size. 
But it is not so generally known that white ants or 
termites occur in Europe. There are two species 
in the island of Sicily, and one of these extends 
through Italy and the south of France as far 
north as Bordeaux. From time to time the 
natural history of these insects, both in Europe 
and in the tropics, has been investigated and 
studied by eminent naturalists. But the dis- 
coveries recently made after many years of ob- 
servation aud experiment by Sicilian zoologists 
surpass in interest and importance all those that 
have preceded them. The researches to which 
we refer were carried on principally by Professor 
Grassi, of the University of Catania, who was 
assisted by one of his pupils, Dr Sandias. 

The termites of Sicily are of two species, Termes 
lucifugus and Calotermes flavicollis, the histories 
of which differ considerably. It is the former of 
these two which occurs in the south of France. 
The insects live in decayed wood, which forms 
their only food. They are not capable of gnaw- 
ing undecayed wood, although their presence 
causes decay to spread more rapidly, because the 
galleries which they excavate introduce air and 
moisture into the interior of the wood. The 
Termes lucifugus is in the habit of lining its 
galleries with wood pulp, formed partly of the 
undigested remains of food expelled from the - 
intestine, partly of the disgorged food from the 
stomach, With the same material the insects of 
this species make galleries outside the wood in 
which they live, either in semi-tubular form 
resting on a solid surface or completely tubular. 
Without such tubes or arcades the insects very 
seldom emerge into the open air, and when any 
do emerge they remain for a very short time. 
By means of such galleries they reach trees or 
timber not connected with their original nest. 

It is from the same material that in South 
America some species build large globular nests, 
extending out from the branch or trunk of a 
tree which they inhabit ; and it seems very pro- 
bable that the great hillocks nine or ten feet 
high which are constructed by termites in Africa 
are formed chiefly, if not entirely, of the same 
material, for all the species feed only on rotten 
wood and seem to be ill adapted for building 
with mud or clay. 

Calotermes flavicollis forms much smaller com- 


Except the few who were buried in the vaults; munities than the other species, and a few 
of the churches, all were laid in stone recep- | specimens can make themselves at home in very 
tacles in the walls between the exterior columns | confined quarters. The indispensable conditions 
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for their existence are a certain degree of warmth 
and moisture ; and many of Grassi’s most success- 
ful experiments were made on communities which 
he kept for weeks in small glass tubes closed with 
a cork and carried about in his waistcoat pocket. 
A few pieces of decayed wood were enough to 
supply all their requirements. But they had an 
unpleasant habit of boring through the cork and 
so escaping ; and although their presence in the 
clothes or on the person was not to be dreaded 
like that of some other insects, their escape 
brought interesting experiments to an untimely 
conclusion. 

Every year, chiefly in the month of May, the 
swarming of winged perfect insects takes place 
from the habitations of both species. They are 
about one-third of an inch long, with thin delicate 
wings longer than the body. It is well known 
that the termites belong to the same division of 
insects as dragon-flies, and their wings are similar 
to those of the latter. The winged termites take 
flight in the morning, and are destroyed in large 
numbers by birds, lizards, and ants. In the 
case of Termes lucifugus, none ever survive to 
form new colonies ; while in the case of the other 
species a small proportion survive, join one another 
in pairs, and each pair, throwing off its wings and 
creeping into some hollow or cavity in a part of 
a tree or vine where decay has commenced, lays 
eggs and founds a new community, or, to use a 
more correct term, a new family. 

The swarming of Termes lucifugus being a use- 
less process, not leading to the formation of new 
families, there must be in this species some other 
means by which new families are produced, and 
by which extermination is prevented. When the 
constitution of the communities in the two species 
has been ascertained the mystery is explained. 
In a family of Calotermes there are only two 
individuals capable of producing offspring—the 
so-called king and queen, or male and female. 
These are without wings, but they differ from 
all the other members of the family in their dark 
colour and the possession of well-developed eyes. 
The wing-stumps are present, which were left 
when the wings were thrown off after swarming. 
The female is larger than the male, but does not 
reach the enormous size of the queens of tropical 
species. Now, no such king and queen were ever 
found in the habitations of Termes lucifugus. The 
fertile individuals in colonies of this species were 
similar to the immature kings and queens of the 
other species. They had not the dark colour, 
the well-developed eyes, nor the wing-stumps of 
the perfect insects, and they were much smaller. 
There were hundreds of such individuals of the 
female sex, and sometimes a number of males ; 
but the latter were only present for a short 
pee being absent during the rest of the year. 

n fact, these fertile males and females were 
proved to be immature individuals whose repro- 
ductive powers had been perfected, and whose 
further development had been arrested. They 
possess the beginnings of wings, but these are 
very different from the stumps which remain 
when the wings are cast off in the perfect insects 
after swarming. These ‘complementary kings 
and queens,’ as Grassi calls them, never leave 
the nest or habitation, but remain in the family 
in which they have been reared, and continue to 
lay their eggs in the same tree. 


The individuals of Termes lucifugus are very 
numerous ; they pass easily from tree to tree, and 
carry eggs and larvee with them. But the com. 
nagge fertile individuals never change their 
1ome, Consequently many trees contain swarms 
of termites but no fertile forms. After a time, 
however, the insects in a tree newly colonised 
cease to depend on the parent tree or family, and 
rear hundreds of fertile, but not fully developed, 
males and females for themselves. Thus a new 
community is established, and so the species js 
perpetuated without any danger of extermi- 
nation, 

It has further been proved that if the king and 

ueen of a family of the other species, Calotermes 
favicollis, are taken away at any time, a single 
fertile couple are produced from individuals 
which have not finished their development. 
These are substitution kings and queens, and re- 
semble the complementary kings and queens of 
the other species, 

The strangest part of the whole story is, that 
the termites are able to produce the precociously 
fertile forms in whatever numbers and at what- 
ever time they please. That is to say, they 
produce them only when they are required, 
Calotermes only produces them when the true 
king and queen are killed or removed. If a new 
king and queen are introduced while the others 
are alive they are killed. The chief, if not the 
only, means employed to cause the precocious 
development of the reproductive powers is feeding 
the immature sadietheds with the secretion of 
the salivary glands of the workers. The workers 
are themselves individuals whose development 
has been arrested, and they feed the newly- 
hatched larvee with saliva, but they do not feed 
the older larvee with this food exclusively, except 
when it is intended to make them precociously 
fertile. All fully-developed individuals leave the 
nest and ‘swarm ;’ it is only those that are made 
fertile before the wings are developed which lay 
eggs in the same nest in which "a have been 
reared, 


LOVE THAT AVAILETH. 


Easy it were to give my life to thee, 
Its days of toil and hope, its utmost wealth ; 
To travel the wide earth, the pathless sea, 
Tending thy want, thy sickness, and thy health. 


Such were a summer task, a soul’s desire, 

Though I were bared of all things for thy sake. 
There is a sacrifice whose worth is higher 

Than any gift supremest love can make. 


To stand aside while others wait and tend thee— 
To know thee ministered by other care, 

To watch while other loving hands defend thee— 
To see the service which I cannot share— 


To joy when alien kindness is availing— 
To quench the jealous agony, the pain !— 
O true heart’s love, so patient yet so failing, 
Such a high glory how canst thou attain? 
ArtHur L. Saumon. 
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